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relaxing the moral fibre. On the other hand, every
Church has a rule of life which is more ascetic and
severe than men in general would naturally adopt,
and its demands in this way are commonly in pro-
portion with its shortcomings in other directions.
The Catholic Church, for instance, which puts Dante
and Darwin into the Index Expurgatorius, and which
is very gentle to sins of the flesh when it speaks
through Jesuit fathers in the confessional, does yet
exact severe sacrifices from its members: forbids
them to attend the theatre or the racecourse, orders
them to fast, regulates the relations of husband and
wife, and constrains, where it is obeyed, to a great
deal of ceremonial observance. A man who corn-
plies with the rules of the Church is tolerably certain
to be narrow-minded and deficient in his apprehen-
sion of independent morality ; but he ought to have
acquired habits of self-denial, which will partly make
up for what he has lost ethically, and which will
even fit him to think better, within certain limita-
tions, if he can be trained to think at all. The
Army, again, is and is intended to be a great school
for extinguishing self-assertion. The ideal soldier is
one who obeys orders mechanically without consider-
ing whether they are wise or right Nevertheless,
military discipline is generally regarded as elevating
to moral character; the man who will suffer priva-
tion and face death at the call of duty gaining, as a
rule, more by this than he loses by sacrificing the
habit to do only what his conscience approves ; and
this is more markedly the case than ever since the
laws of war have been made comparatively moral
and regardful of human rights. On the other hand,
the soldier is generally found wanting in flexibility